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A SNOW-SCENE 
Wuen I drew up the blind this morning, my 
eyes were dazzled by the radiant purity of a 
heavy fall of snow. For days, a ‘black frost’ 
had bound the earth, and the cold was too intense 
to allow the heavy clouds to discharge their fleecy 
burden; but cunning Nature took advantage of 
a weak link in the iron frost-chain, and in the 


darkness of the wintry night she has spread this | 


carpet, spun of captive rain. And now again 
there is a keen frost; and the wind, which is 
in the north, makes itself felt, not by the fore- 
boding gusts that heralded the snow, but by that 
stealthy keenness which is the characteristic sign 
of a real winter day. 

It is the very best of afternoons for a brisk 
walk ; there is a stimulus even in the crunch 
of the feet upon the snowy road that takes me 
past the ancient church and graveyard of Abbots- 
hall, wherein lies the dust of Sir Walter Scott’s 
quaint and delightful girl-friend ‘Pet Marjorie.’ 
Who that has read it can ever forget that ex- 
quisite picture, portrayed by the sympathetic 
pen of Dr John Brown, of burly Sir Walter 
hastening through the wintry streets of Edin- 
burgh, through slush and fast-falling snow, in 
search of his little friend, to cheer him when 
his novel refused to unfold its plot, or he was 
‘aff the fang’? See how he strides onward, a 
veritable man of the hills, until, reaching the 
door of the home which holds his treasure, he 
takes his key, and letting himself and his faithful 
hound into the tiny lobby, proceeds to follow 
the dog’s example of shaking himself free from 
the powdery snow. Then ‘ Marjorie, Marjorie! 
where are ye, my bonnie wee croodlin’ doo?’ 
he cries; and in swift response to the breezy 
call, the little maid of seven springs into his 
arms with impetuous caresses. Nor does he rest 
content until he has wrapped the beaming little 
lass warmly within his ‘plaid neuk,’ and, in 
spite of Mrs Keith’s protest against carrying 
Marjorie through such an ‘on-ding 0’ snaw,’ 
he has taken her in his strong arms through 
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the dark street until they have reached the cosy 
shelter of Sir Walter’s own room. Then what 
a carnival of frolic and laughter was there! 
The old Edinburgh house rang with their 
laughter.—Enough! Why should I spoil the racy 
tale, which has thus suddenly flashed upon me 
from the palimpsest of memory while I passed 
the old churchyard where Marjorie sleeps ? 

This is a day stamped with Winter’s kingly 
signet, and I gaze upon the familiar road winding 
among the austerely bare trees with half a feeling 
that I am the pioneer to an undiscovered country, 
for mine are the only footprints visible upon 
the radiant snow. I could easily imagine that 
the ghostly silence of night has taken a visible 
form in this soft whiteness of muffled day. The 
sky is luminously blue, and the wintry sunlight 
falls with dazzling effect upon the distant sheet 
of water, whose uniformly white expanse is broken 


' by three parallel burnished bars of steel-gray ice. 


These are the curlers’ rinks; but I am too far 
away from the lake to catch the jovial shouts 
which I know to be ringing up into the frosty 
sky from the eager knights of the broom. 

Snow acts upon the landscape in a_ truly 
dramatic fashion, accentuating and exaggerating 
every light and shadow; the dark bare trees 
look doubly dark as their intricate outlines of 
branch and bough stand out in bold relief against 
the snowy rocky uplands where garrulous echo 
dwells. I can see from the far hills the ethereal 
blue smoke of a woodland fagot-fire, its delicate 
columns rising straight into the rarefied azure 
sky. How exquisite is the purity of the snow- 
shadows, tinged as they are with the divinest 
blue, tipped with the most fleeting suggestion 
of rosy colour, amid which the frozen crystals 
shimmer like scattered diamonds! Every leaf- 
less tree, every bending twig of the stiffened 
hawthorn hedyes, is decked with twinkling 
jewels, for lance-like icicles gleam and _scintil- 
late in thousands, every one holding an_irides- 
cent prism of shifting colour within its minute 
compass. 

I pass an avenue of stately snow-encrusted 
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trees, each intent upon the winter’s task of harden- 
ing its wood now that the sweeter toil of leafage 
is past. All is silent and snow-laden here ; every 
chance sound assumes an undue significance in 
this far-stretching glade, and falls upon the 
ear clear yet muffled in the crisp silence: a 
bough from an elm is suddenly snapped by 
the frost, and it creaks dolefully for an instant 
ere it falls with a dull thud upon the frozen 
snow: the alert ‘Caw, caw!’ of a passing crow 
strikes with startling clangour from above ; and 
as I look involuntarily upward I catch a glimpse 
of his black form as he wings—I had almost 
said elbows !—his vigorous way westward. 

Red Robin's cheerful ditty breaks the enchanted 
silence of the woods, for this little winter chorister 
is as much a matter of course in a snow-scene 
as is a ghost in an ancient castle. The harsh 
wintry cry of a flock of fieldfares on their way 
to some secluded meadow is heard overhead ; 
a few thrushes rustle the dead leaves lying in 
sheltered hollows of the hedge ; while an impul- 
sive flock of chattering sparrows, alighting hur- 
riedly upon the snow-laden hedge, send the 
fleecy particles to the ground as they pause for 
a moment to revile a hawk disappearing over 
the distant woods. Now that the eager little 
disputants have discovered that I am near, off 
they hurry in the midst of a cloud of disturbed 
snow-flakes, and I can hear them from the safe 


distance of the next field shrilling forth sundry | 


seemingly derogatory phrases ; but the chattering 
dies faintly away, and once more the silence is 
unbroken except for an occasional metallic ‘Ching, 
ching!’ which is the winter song of the bright 
little chaffinch. 

As I walk onward, I begin to trace in the 
snow many an otherwise secret footprint. Here, 
for instance, are the bold hieroglyphics of the 
starling and the blackbird; here the careless 
zigzag of the hurrying chaftinch, and the filigree 
snow-embroidery wrought by the tiny mouse 
and the timid hare. This sharply chiselled track 
is the witness of a marauding squirrel’s nocturnal 
raid: let us hope that his store of nuts will 
outlast the winter, for he is an independent 
and hardy little fellow, the Rob Roy of the 
animal kingdom, who adopts 


The simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 


The gamekeeper’s masterful hobnails are also 
printed here, and so are the honest footpads 
of his faithful collie. An adventurous couple— 
of lovers, shall we say ?—have left their trace, but 
the charming fair one has unwittingly patented 
upon the snow the hideous fact that she wears 
high-heeled boots; her footprints are all ‘out 
of drawing, and they present a humiliating 
contrast to the truthful impressions of Nature’s 
silvan folk. 

But now I must retrace my way, for the snow 


| has drifted into deep wreaths in this more unfre- 
quented part of the woodland path, and it is 
much too deep and powdery for pleasant walk- 
ing; besides, the short winter day is drawing 
to a close, and the sun is growing redder as 
| he sinks behind the trees. 


*Tis the low sun makes the colour, 


and the western sky is gorgeous in its gradu- 
| ated tinting of orange, yellow, and rosy pink— 
}and my shadow slanting across the snow has 
ia faint yellow aureole round its head, which is 
' the only crown—and who could desire a better ?— 
| that I am likely to wear in this world. 

| Nature is asleep to-day. I feel it with a sudden 
awe and chill, as if I stood in the presence 
of the dead. The time of snow is her resting- 
| time; let us not disturb her sleep. Why should 
she be aroused to whom time is nothing—whose 
time is counted by ages—whose ages merge into 
| eternity? Deep-eyed Nature never hastes—it is 
/only man with his pathetic threescore years 
}and ten who is constantly in a hurry. When 
shall we learn of Nature this secret of immortal 
; youth? When shall we find in her solitudes 
her blessed gift of healing? For Nature’s solitude 
never curses the heart with that dreary sense 
of loneliness that abides in the busy haunts of 
| the crowded city, where men scarcely remember 
| that there is a sky brooding silently overhead. 

As I pursue the sloping homeward way, the 
sun sinks red and broad behind the dark masses 
}of the trees, and the rosy flood of colour quite 
| obliterates their delicately-bare pencilled outlines, 
| How black the fluttering starlings look, and 
-how restlessly they clamour as they seek their 
| hereditary home in the ancient elms! 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 


By Davin CnristTrE Murray, 
Author of ‘Va Srrance,’ ‘Josern’s Coat,’ 
*‘Rarnpow GOo.p,’ ete. 


CHAPTER VI. 


| THE difference between your big Napoleon who 
‘curses a continent, and your little Napoleon who 
| makes life intolerable for somebody in a mere 
corner of the world, is not at all a difference in 
will or spirit, but only in brains. At bottom in 
either case there is a sublime conviction that the 
earth and the fulness thereof are for him, and not 
|for other people; that the good things of this 
|life in the possession of another are misplaced, 
and that on him they are naturally and fittingly 
bestowed ; that there is somehow vested in him 
an inherent right to everything, and that the 
ownership of property or the exercise of will on 
the part of any other creature under heaven is 
more or less of an injury to him. 

Mr Robert Snelling was mentally a very small 
creature by the side of the grand Napoleon, but 
morally he was a very faithful copy. If young 
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John’s hairs had been estates, his cupidity would 
have had stomach for them all, Mr Snelling 
looked reasonably at things. For instance: here 
was this puling boy, who cried if he had a geo- 
graphical question closely pressed upon him, and 
whose head was as soft as a boiled turnip—a mere 
infant, who knew nothing of the value of money 
or the use of lands—and there on the other side 
was he, Robert Snelling, keen to enjoy the posses- 
sion of property, an excellent man of business, in 
the prime of life and the full possession of his 
faculties. Now, to whom, in the name of Justice 
and Common Sense, would it be reasonable to 
suppose that the property ought to fall? To the 
puling boy? Ridiculous! To Robert Snelling? 
Assuredly! A wayfaring man, though a fool, 
could not go by the question in a hurry without 
being able to decide it. 

sy the great rights of Reason and Propriety, 
John’s property ought to have belonged to Robert 
Snelling. Absurdly enough, it belonged to John, 
and there was John to claim it. One of those 
irritating, ridiculous, and unescapable positions 
the Napoleonic order of mind is compelled to 
gird at, and if there be no means of curing it, to 
endure. After all, were there any means of 
curing it? Perhaps there were. 

Now, if things to the full as abominable and 
villainous were not done every day, it would be 
pleasant and satisfactory to hope that they were 
never done at all; but the plain English is that 
Mr Snelling had determined to hold John’s pro- 
perty by the simple expedient of keeping John 
in such a mental condition that he should never 
be fit to hold it. Of course he never said that 
plainly to himself, because it is one of the unfail- 
ing characteristics of a mean villain never to 
confess himself to his own soul. He disguised 
his intent under the formula that he meant to do 
his duty by his charge. He was going to do that 
duty fearlessly and justly. He did not mean to 
let any foolish consideration for the boy’s fads 
and fancies come in between him and the wishes 
of the boy’s dying father. John was going to be 
educated—pitilessly, And monstrous as it seems, 
and monstrous as it is, in the contemplation of 
the slow crushing and destruction of the boy’s 
mind with the clear understanding that Robert 
Snelling would profit by it in the end, he did 
actually throw a veil of virtue over his intended 
scoundrelism, and persuaded himself, clearly 
enough for all practical purposes, that in that 
way and in that way only he would be doing his 
duty. 

If he had dared to let his own ugly purpose 
stand there naked, and had had the hardihood 
to look at it and acknowledge it every day, it 
would have been there no whit more clearly. 
The disguise he put upon it no more hid it from 
his intelligence than a bandage on a wound will 
hide pain from the nerves. The crookback 
Richard owned openly, ‘I am determined to be 
a villain,’ but then the crookback had a sense of 
humour, and made that fell avowal in a biting, 
wicked jocularity which left it earnest. Mr 
‘obert Snelling had no sense of humour, and so 
was compelled to cloak himself from himself, and 
to look respectable to his own interior eye. 


John Vale the elder had been widely known 
and respected, and a large following of old friends 
saw him to the grave ; but John the younger was 
his only real mourner. John the younger, in a 
puzzled nightmare, followed the body to the 
churchyard, seated in a sombre coach with Uncle 
Robert and two neighbouring farmers, and watched 
the ceaseless rain and the wildly waving boughs 
of trees and hedges, which tossed in the wind 
with the expression of just such a despair as 
slumbered somewhere in the recesses of his 
clouded mind. No more, no more; grief un- 
speakable—grief, grief, grief beyond hope or 
solace. The howling wind and plunging rain 
and tortured leafless branches spoke for the 
dumbness of his heart; but he could find no 
voice to answer them. 

He saw the body committed to the earth, and 
did not cry or make a sign of grief. He went 
back to the chill house which had been home, 
and sat at table with the funeral party, who ate 
heartily, and without being more barbarous than 
other funeral parties, talked pretty loudly after 
dinner, and smoked long pipes round the table 
over the heavy decanters of port and sherry, and 
the steaming glasses of hot brandy-and-water. 
They had respected the dead man in his time, 
and they were there to show it. The elder John 
Vale himself had made one of such a party in his 
day, and had assisted in the decorous jollitication 
which followed on the funeral. 

Snelling sat at the head of the table, and the 
local solicitor, who had drawn up Vale’s will, 
sat at the foot, and before the pipes were lit, the 
farmer’s simple last testament was read. 

‘It’s a heavyish charge to be left upon a man, 
said Snelling, with his slow deliberate drawl ; 
‘and for what is to be done for the lad, a thousand 
pound is no great payment. If I was to look 
at it in that way, I should feel a right to be 
disappointed. But I knowed John’s intentions ; 
and if his turn came first, I was willing to bear 
the burden. It’s only putting the two fortunes 
into one basket, for I make no secret of it that 
young John’ll have everything that I can leave 
him. I’m a lonely man, and he’ll naturally 
come in for everything.’ 

‘That’s how to look at it, Mr Snelling, 
Farmer Day from half-way down the table. 

‘That’s how J look at it, answered Snelling. 
‘IT shall do my duty by the lad. He’s got to be 
educated, and I shall see as his education isn’t 
neglected. Education’s come to mean more than 
it did in our young days, gentlemen, and no man 
can afford to neglect it.’ 

One man near at hand was of opinion that this 
here education was too much run after, but 
Snelling came down upon him ponderously. 
‘You’re behind the time, Mr Tonks; you’re 
behind the time, sir—And whatever I might 
think about the question, gentlemen, I haven't 
got to consult my own desires alone. It makes 
little difference to me that my desires happen to 
go in the same way with poor John’s, for what- 
ever his might have been, I should have thought 
it a sacred duty to see his wishes carried out. “I 
look to you,” he said to me the day he died—“1 
look to you, Robert, to carry out my wishes, and 
to do your duty by the child.” His wish was 
that young John should receive a first-rate educa- 
tion; and a first-rate education I shall make a 


’ said 


= 


a 


point of giving him.’ He was paving the way 


the dead man’s last words gave him no qualm of 
conscience. 

‘Young John,’ said Farmer Day, ‘don't look to 
me as if he’d do credit to a lot of educating. 
Sence he got that crack on the side of the head, 
he’s been a bit stupid and mythered, like.’ 

‘I’m afraid that’s so,’ Snelling answered. 
‘But the best must be made of such material 
as there is to work upon. If four mile an hour 
will do twenty mile in five hours, three mile 
an hour will do one-and-twenty mile in seven.’ 

Two or three of the funeral guests were im- 

ressed by this, and said that that was how to 
ook at it. 

‘Depend upon it, gentlemen,’ said Snelling, 
‘that is how to look at it. Make the best of 
your material. What speed can’t do, application 
may. You’ve heerd the story of the hare and 
the tortoise? I shall have to make that my motto 
with my nephew, I’m afraid. But I shall see his 
father’s wishes carried out; and as far as in me 
lies, and as far as in him lies, I shall try to 
make a scholar of him.’ 

This declaration met with general approval ; 
and the one man who did not approve of educa- 
tion was in so marked a minority that he felt 
impelled to say that Snelling was most likely in 
the right. He had never bothered himself much 
about these things. Educating hadn’t come up 


earry his cup upright. His lad Jabez could read 
handwriting like print ; and since there was more 


that was no doubt a convenience. 
3efore this conversation had begun, John had 


had been used to sleep, and curling himself 
up on the bed, had found relief from the heavy 
stupefaction of his sorrow in tears. He cried 
until he fell asleep; and lay there forgotten 


their traps, and to struggle into their overcoats, 
and to unpin from their hats the heavy black 
silk streamers with which they had been decorated 
for the funeral. Like careful saving people as 
they were, they carried these home for their 
wives, who saved them up for dresses. The 
black silk of a farmer’s wife would sometimes 
represent in its voluminous folds a score of dead 
acquaintances, more or less. 

Vhilst the good-byes were going on, Snelling 


where he had been regaliny with other servitors, 
‘Find Master Vale,’ said Snelling, ‘and tell him 
to get realy. Then harness the trap, and find 
the lad something to put over his shoulders 
will keep him dry. We shall have a wettish 
drive.’ 

This carefulness for young John’s welfare was 
born of the presence of the guests; and when 
it seemed to be accepted as a matter of course, 
and excitel no comment, the tender creature 
added : ‘The poor little chap’ll want taking care 
of. He’s little likely to be able to take care 
of himself, I fancy.’ 

‘It’s lucky for him as he’s fell into the 
hands of one of his relations, said one bluff 


towards his own justification, and his appeal to’ 


much in his young days, and he didn’t know as 
he was much the worse for it. He was as warm | 
as here and there one, and had contrived to | 


handwriting going about than there used to be, | 


stolen away to the little room in which he | 


and alone until the guests began to call for! 


called for Isaiah, who came in from the kitchen, | 
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'kindly-faced farmer, ‘and not into them of a 
stranger.’ 

/ Ah!’ Snelling replied magnanimously, ‘it’s 
'a sore loss for the lad, and | mustn’t grumble 
| at the bit of trouble.’ 

| The early winter evening was falling fast, 
‘and candles were lit already. Isaiah, peering 
| hither and thither about the darkening house, 
and failing to find young John, took a light 
at length and mounted to the upper story. 

He walked into two or three deserted rooms, 
all of which seemed to have the new chill of 
loneliness and loss upon them, and at last entered 
the chamber in which the boy lay asleep. The 
sense of solitude and awe impelled him to go 
on tiptoe; and when he had pushed the door 
gently open and had caught sight of the figure 
on the bed, he moved yet more softly, and shaded 
' with his hand the light he carried. John’s eye- 
lids were red with tears, and reddened channels 
were clearly to be seen on his pale cheeks, His 
lashes were still moist, and a shivering sob now 
and again broke the level cadence of his breathing. 
He was fast asleep ; and Isaiah, still shading the 
candle, bent close over him and peered into his 
face. The man’s inexpressive visage showed little, 
| but he shook his head at intervals, and sighed 
once or twice, as if in pity. 

His master’s voice awoke him from a day- 
dream, and he answered, ‘Coming.’ The call 
awoke John, who sat up on the bed with a 
forlorn and wondering air. 

‘Come along, Master Jolin,’ said Isaiah. ‘We're 
agoing home.’ John began to ery again, and 
Isaiah looked at him in a wretched perplexity, 
scratching his head rather viciously the while. 
‘Crying won’t mend it, you know,’ he said at 
length. ‘It was to be, and it was. All the 
crying in the world won't fetch him back 
again.’ 

There was no denying the philosophy ; but 
| it was coll comfort, and young John’s tears 
seemed to fall the faster for it. 

‘Isaiah !’ cried Snelling from below in a tone 
of angry impatience. 

‘Come along, Master John,’ said Isaiah, ‘There’s 
' the gaffer acalling, and we must go home.’ 

‘It isn’t home, Isaiah,’ John answered with 
a burst of tears ; ‘this is home.’ 

Snelling shouted again from below stairs, and 
came after his call with a heavy footstep, solid, 
slow, and purposeful, like his voice and manner. 
The light gleaming through the open door guided 
him to the chamber. 

‘Am I to wait here all night, Isaiah?’ he 
demanded. 

‘What do you want?’ asked Isaiah snappishly, 
glad of a chance to relieve his sensations by 
, a brush with his employer. ‘Do you want me 
to take the orphan by the scruff o’ the neck 
land chuck him down-stairs? Or would you 
rather as I should wait for him a bit till he 
gets ready ?’ 

Snelling contented himself with a wrathful 
| glance, which had as much effect upon Isaiah 
as it would have had upon the wall. 

‘Come, come, my lad, he said, addressing 
John, ‘we must be going. Theer’s no use in 
idle tears, though you was to sheed enough to 
fill a pond,’ 

Isaiah had offered the same wretched consola- 
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tion; but there are ways and ways of saying 
things, and the man’s voice had sounded kindly, 
while the master’s sounded pitiless and hard. 
For one reason or another, the harsh voice had 
the greater effect; and John, stifling his sobs, 
took the hand which Uncle Robert extended to 
him, and suffered himself to be led from the 
room. 

‘Now get the trap ready, Isaiah, and look 
sharp about it,’ said Snelling when they reached 
the kitchen. ‘Everybody’s gone, and there’s 
nothing left but to follow ’em, and lock up.’ 
Isaiah went into the rain with a loose sack 
thrown over his shoulders, and Snelling, still 
holding young John’s hand, sat down. He was 
not utterly unfeeling—nobody is—and John’s dis- 
tress made him angry. ‘I thought I’d asked you 
to give over crying,’ he said therefore. ‘You’d 
better do as you are bid, or else I may give 
you something to snivel for.’ This speech showed 
so clearly that he had more to ery for than 
he had hitherto guessed, that John, who had 
been struggling hard against his grief, broke out 
afresh. 

‘Very good, John,’ said Uncle Robert—‘ very 
good. We shall know how to tame this dis- 
obedient spirit by-and-by.’ With that he released 
him, and a wheel of dull pain began to whirl 
in the boy’s head. It acted like a narcotic, 
stilling all thought and emotion; and _ before 
Isaiah came back to say that the trap was ready, 
John had ceased to ery, and had fallen into 
mere vacuity and dullness, Snelling thrust a 
candle towards his face and bent forward to 
scrutinise him. The face he looked at was 
troubled with recent tears, but except that it 
was sad and helpless, bore hardly any expres- 
sion. It was obvious to the mind of the observer 
that this was the way to take with him, and 
he said with a calm and weighty decision, by 
way of keeping the veil of respectable intention 
over the ugly figure in his mind: ‘One of 
my duties is to teach you obedience, John, and 
you may rely upon it as [ shan’t forget it.’ 


Isaiah appearing to announce that all was ready, | 


was bidden to prepare Jolin for the journey, and 
obeyed in silence. 


‘Safe bind, safe find, said Uncle Robert, lock- | 


ing the door and pocketing the key. He turned 
to look at the house, when he was_ half-way 
down the path, and stool a moment or two 
in the pouring rain, thinking already that the 
desirable freehold tenement and farm-lands sur- 
rounding and adjoining were as good as his. 
At the sight of John seated in the trap, his 
gorge rose; he meant so vilely by him that 
he could not do less than hate him, and he 
began to hate him at that instant. What right 
hal he to be in the world at all, blocking up 
Robert Snelling’s way to prosperity? It was 
abominable in him even to be there to be dis- 
posed of, soiling a man’s conscience. Though, 
when Mr Snelling caught himself at that fancy, 
even for a second, he wrenched himself wrath- 
fully away from it, and fixed his single eye 
on duty. He was going to educate that boy 
and do his duty by him; but he knew before- 
hand that the boy would so ill repay his cares 
that he would be good for nothing all his life- 
time. 

The sick wheel of dull pain ran round in 
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John’s head until it ran down of itself, and 
he fell asleep again in the rain and darkness, 
with the tears of the mournful night upon his 
face, 


THE EXCISE DEPARTMENT AND ITS 
OFFICIALS. 


As is probably well known, the department of 
Inland Revenue is that which is responsible for 
the collection of the duties granted by parliament 
on exciseable commodities, such as beer, spirits, 
&e. ; as also for the income tax, house duty, land 
tax, and the various stamp and license duties. 
It is thus distinguished from the other great 
revenue department of the Customs, which deals 
exclusively with the taxation of goods imported 


| from abroad. 

The Inland Revenue department, which is con- 
trolled by a Board, consisting of a chairman, 
deputy-chairman, and three commissioners, is 
divided into two sections : (1) The Excise depart- 
ment, responsible for the collection of the duty 
on beer and spirits, the various license duties, 
and the assessed taxes. (2) The department of 
Stamps and Taxes, responsible for the collection 
of the stamp duties, the income tax, land tax, and 

inhabited house duty. There are likewise several 
subdivisions ; but these are generally of a purely 
| departmental character, between which the barriers 
are being gradually broken down, apparently with 
the object of forming the entire department into 
one compact whole. 
It is proposed to deal with the first-named of 
these divisions, the Excise department and its offi- 
cials, which officials are divided into several grades, 
| the highest being that of secretary, the lowest that 

of second-class assistant. The character of the 
department itself is purely democratic, inasmuch 
as every official in that department, from the secre- 
tary downwards, has commenced his career in the 


| 
| 
| 


| capacity of second-class assistant, his subsequent 


promotion having been the reward of his own 
merit and ability, not that of extraneous influence 
/or patronage. The designations of the various 
vrades have recently been somewhat altered by 
the authorities, but are here retained, as being 
more expressive of the duties performed by the 
several officials. 

The position of an officer of Excise offers many 
inducements, more especially to a young man. 
The mere prospect of passing for the first few 
years of his career a somewhat bohemian existence 
is not without its charms ; the duties, although in 
many respects harder, are yet more varied and 
responsible than those of an ordinary commercial 
clerk. The initial salary and prospects of pro- 
motion are tolerably good ; and there is in addi- 
tion that feeling of absolute security of office, 
which security but few commercial appointments 
can confer. 

Twice a year, competitive examinations are 
held at various centres, which examinations are 
duly advertised in the leading newspapers. The 
subjects comprised are: Handwriting, Dictation, 
English Composition, Elementary Arithmetic (in- 
eluding Vulgar and Decimal Fractions), Higher 
Arithmetic (including Mensuration), and Geo- 
graphy (more especially that of the British Isles). 


The first four of these subjects are obligatory, a 
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high percentage of marks on each being absolutely 
necessary ; the latter two are by courtesy termed 
optional ; but it may be safely asserted that no 
candidate has yet been successful by whom either 
subject has been omitted. 

Having been successful in the competitive exam- 
ination, the young man is in due course instructed 
to report himself at the office of a certain collector 
of Inland Revenue. By that gentleman he is 
transferred, as a pupil, to the guardian care of a 
division officer, who is required to furnish him 
with practical instruction in the various branches 
of his future duties, and who will for the next 
six weeks act towards him in the capacity of 
guide, philosopher, and friend. As a thorough 
practical knowledge of the mode of working 
adopted in both a brewery and a distillery forms 


the very alphabet of an Excise officer’s official | 
education, the pupil will pass the greater portion | 
of his time in observing and noting the various | 


operations incidental to these two branches of 
industry. In most cases the 


occupied in rendering himself familiar with the 


. . * s | 
practical working of a brewery, the remaining | 


portion being passed in a distillery. 

The first feeling of the pupil will probably be 
one of extreme verdancy. At the outset, the 
brewery or distillery will present itself to him as 
a confused mass of coppers, mash-tuns, pipes, Xc., 
of the nature and use of which he has not even 
the most remote idea. 
probation will be no term of idle leisure. During 
that period he is required to make occasional 
surveys on his own account; to keep a set of 
books in the same manner as an ordinary officer ; 
to learn the practical working both of a brewery 
and of a distillery; to become an adept at 
gauging ; and likewise to become versed in the 
several uses of the thermometer, hydrometer, and 
saccharometer. His evenings will be occupied in 
grinding away at the various books of official 
regulations with which he has been provided, and 
in comparison with which the driest treatise on 
political economy may be regarded as light and 
entertaining reading. 

At the expiry of the six weeks’ instruction, 
the pupil is required to pass a somewhat severe 
technical examination at the hands of the col- 
lector. When this examination has been under- 
gone and passed, he is in due course furnished 
with a parchment document headed with the 
royal coat of arms, and addressed to ‘All persons 
to whom these presents shall come, greeting, «c.,’ 
which document informs such aforesaid persons, 
in the roundabout way peculiar to documents of 
a legal nature, that the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue have appointed William Jones to be 
their surveyor, gauger, and officer. 
of this commission our friend becomes a full- 
Hledged Second-class Assistant of Excise ; and at 
this stage of the proceedings he will probably 
be transferred from the ‘collection’ in which he 
received his education to another in which the 
staff of second-class assistants has fallen below 
the required number. 


For the next three or four years the career 


of Jones will be of the knock-abont description. 
His duty is that of officiating for ‘ride’ and ‘ divi- 
sion’ officers when absent from their stations on 
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matter will be | 
arranged by the division of the probationary | 
period into two sections, one of which will be | 


To the pupil the term of | 


Upon receipt | 
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| account of sickness or vacation. As a general 
|rule, he is not in one place for more than a 
|few weeks at a time; and if he be placed in 
a collection which covers a large area of country, 
he will not officiate many times in the same 
| station, It may even be his lot during his 
term of oftice as a second-class assistant to be 
/employed in two, three, or even in four dif- 
' ferent collections. When officiating for an oflicer, 
|the duties and responsibilities of the assistant 
are precisely the same as those of an officer, 
‘the nature of the duties varying according to 
the station in which he is placed. 

As a second-class assistant, Jones, on the whole, 
is not badly off; and his salary, if not large, 
lis suflicient to satisfy his moderate wants, even 
if not much margin be left for saving. In some 
collections which cover no larger area than the 
town in which the office is situated, his life may 
be of a more settled character ; but, as a general 
rule, he will during his assistancy gain vast 
experience both in the matter of lodgings and 
of landladies. His term of office as a second- 
class assistant will last for three or four, some- 
times five years. At the end of that time he 
will receive a nominal promotion, and will then 
become a First-class Assistant. 

As a first-class assistant the life of Jones will 
be of a more settled description. He will be 
stationed either at a brewery, distillery, or bonded 
warehouse where a tolerably large statf of officers 
is necessary. With and alongside these officers he 
will work, the difference in the duties performed 
by him and by them being more apparent than 
‘real. This appointment he will generally hold 
| until such time as he receives his next promo- 
| tion; but in some cases he will be liable to 
| be removed from one collection to another. This 
|is more especially the case in the small High- 
|Jand distilleries, which, as a general rule, cease 
| operations during the summer months ; and thus 
| the first-class assistants stationed on these distil- 
| leries must perforce at the end of the spring 
| seek fresh fields. 

To the ambitious among the assistants, the 
| Excise department offers a free education in prac- 
tical chemistry. A certain number of students 
/are attached to the Inland Revenue laboratory 
| at Somerset House, and, as vacancies arise, they 
are filled up by those who have been success- 
ful in a competitive examination. The students 
| obtain a practical analytical training at the labora- 
| tory for two years, free admission to the lectures 
‘at South Kensington, and likewise a monetary 
‘allowance for the purchase of their books, &e. 
At the termination of their term of training 
they are again drafted into the ranks of the 
outdoor service. 

An assistant can also, if he should so wish, 
receive an indoor appointment. There is a large 
staff of clerks at London and at the offices of 
the various collectors of Inland Revenue, whose 
numbers are recruited from among the members 
of the outdoor service, principally from among 
the assistants. By the acceptance of one of these 
posts, the assistant, it is true, avoids a certain 
amount of unpleasant and arduous work ; but, 
on the other hand, a great sacrifice has to be 
made. By remaining in the office, the highest 
position to which he can aspire is that of chief 
or superintending clerk—equivalent to that of 
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supervisor—inasmuch as the appointments of col- 
lector and inspector are reserved for those officers 
who have passed their official career in the per- 
formance of the practical work of the depart- 
ment. 

At the end of five or six years from the 
time of his entry to the service, Jones will again 
obtain promotion, receiving the designation of 
Ride-oflicer. A certain district of country, more 
or less extensive, is allotted to him for the collec- 
tion of the revenue in which he is responsible. 
His duties consist in the survey of breweries, the 
collection of the license duties and the assessed 
taxes. Many ‘rides’ are so extensive, that in 
order to perform his duties it is necessary for 
the officer to provide himself with a horse and 
trap, a pecuniary allowance being granted by the 
3ourd for the expenses of horse-keep. Even those 
rides which do not necessitate the use of a vehicle 
entail a considerable amount of pedestrian exer- 
cise; and in all rides, an ardent bicyclist or 
tricyclist will find ample opportunity for making 
his favourite hobby of practical utility. 

In spite of minor drawbacks, the years which 
Jones passes as a ride-oflicer will be the most 
pleasant and enjoyable of his official career. His 
salary is moderately good, and as he lives in the 
country it is of more real value than a larger 
income in a town; the duties being of an out- 
door nature, tend to better health; and being 
stationed in a village or small town, if he do 
not occupy a high place in the regard and esteem 
of its inhabitants the fault in most cases will 
be with himself. When promotion comes, it is 
accepted with some regret; and this feeling of 
regret is so strong, that many officers, disregard- 
ing the incentives of ambition, decline to advance 
to the higher branches of their profession, pre- 
ferring to pass the remaining years of their 
career in the performance of their favourite 
duties, among the scenes and people which have 
become so dear to them. 

The period passed in a ride is from five to 
six years, at the end of which Jones will become 
a Division officer. Promotion from a ride to a 
division does not follow as a mere matter of 
course—although the general run of officers are 


so promoted—but is consequent upon the survey | 


books and the general work, &c., of the officer 
having been found satisfactory upon examina- 
tion at Somerset House. 

As a division officer, Jones will now be stationed 
in a large town, at either a brewery, distillery, 
bonded warehouse, or at what is known as a 
general business station. Not only will there 


now be the sudden change from a country to a! 


town life, but there will be for a time at least 


a certain feeling of restraint. As an assistant, but | 
more especially as a ride officer, Jones—so long | 


as his work was properly done—was not bound 
down to the exact hours in which such work 
should be done. Now, everything is altered, and 
for the future he will be to a certain extent the 


slave of a time-table. His present duties are of | 


amore responsible nature than any which he has 
hitherto performed, inasmuch as there will be a 
far greater amount of revenue at stake. If sta- 
tioned at a brewery, his work consists in super- 
vising and checking the various operations of the 
brewer, gauging the contents of the various tuns, 
testing the strength of the worts (beer), and con- 
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ducting the personal investigations necessary to 
ensure the security of the revenue from fraud in 
any shape or form. At a distillery, his duties 
will be practically the same as at a brewery, 
although the details of the survey will some- 
what vary, on account of the difference in the 
nature of the operations. At a bonded ware- 
house he will be responsible for the security of 
the wines and spirits contained therein, and also 
for the payment of duty on all goods which are 
removed for consumption. He has to gange the 
various casks, and to test the strength of their 
contents when received into the warehouse ; to 
supervise and take due note of the operations 
of blending, racking, and bottling performed in 
the warehouses by the merchants themselves ; 
to gauge the casks and test the strength of the 
spirits prior to their despatch from the ware- 
house; to keep the necessary books, ledgers, 
&e., and to ensure the general security of the 
revenue. At a general business station the officer 
will be responsible for the various license duties 
in a certain district, which district will generally 
comprise several breweries, and occasionally a 
small bonded warehouse. 

The next grade to that of division officer—in 
the upward scale—is that of Supervisor, promotion 
to which is gained by success in a quasi-competi- 
tive technical examination. A division officer, if 
desirous of further promotion, must present a 
petition to the Board for permission to enter as a 
competitor at one of these examinations. At the 
end of a certain term of service—generally five 
or six years—his books, &c., are examined at 
Somerset House ; and if they be considered satis- 
factory, he will be called upon to undergo a 
literary examination of a severe technical nature, 
into which the character of competition enters to 
a certain—though not to an entire—extent. If 
this examination be successfully undergone, the 
officer receives the title of Examiner, and at once 
obtains brevet rank as Supervisor. 

This examination forms the parting of the ways 
in the officer’s future career ; for the question of 
success or non-success means either subsequent 
promotion to the higher branches of the profession, 
possibly even a staff appointment ; or, on the 
other hand, a permanent stay among the numbers 
of the rank and file. Now begins that gradual 
compression, selection, and rejection by means of 
which the ultimate chiefs of the service are chosen 
from among the number of their colleagues. The 
examination for the post of Supervisor forms 
the threshold to the higher appointments, and if 
Jones be not successful in this examination, a 
division officer he must remain until the end of 
the chapter, It will have been noticed that when 

assing from the ride to the division we left 
fehind us a few colleagues who were unwilling 
to accompany us further on our way. Now we 
leave behind us a far greater number—in_ fact, 
about two-thirds of our colleagues—not on this 
occasion from want of desire for further pro- 
motion, but, on the contrary, from the sheer 
force of adverse circumstances. The compara- 
tively few men who still continue the onward 
march are being gradually selected ; and as they 
are fewer in number, their conduct and abilities 
will be now brought under a criticism much more 
keen and much more severe than any to which 
they have hitherto been subjected. 
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Upon appointment as Examiner, the officer has 
again to enter upon a somewhat bohemian exist- 
ence, which for the staid domesticated middle- 
aged man will not have the same charms as it 
probably had in former days for the unsophis- | 
ticated and unfettered youth, During the period 
of his examinership, his headquarters will be at 
Somerset House, from which place he is sent to | 
various parts of the United Kingdom in order to 
officiate for Supervisors who may from various | 
causes be absent from their districts. By seniority | 
he will in his turn obtain promotion, and at the | 
expiry of about two years will himself receive a | 
district. 

The United Kingdom is divided for revenue 
purposes into about five hundred districts, each 
placed in the charge of a supervisor. To one of 
these districts the newcomer is appointed. His 
duty will—as his official designation implies— 
consist in the supervision of the work of the 
ofticers whose stations are included in his dis- 
trict, and for the proper performance of whose 
duties he is held responsible. Periodically, he 
visits the various officers’ stations, checks their 
survey and other books, and tests the correct- 
ness of their general work by himself making, at 
unfixed and uncertain periods, a personal survey 
of the breweries, &c., under their charge, in order 
to verify or otherwise the results at which they | 
have previously arrived. The incidental details | 
involved are of a manifold description ; the hours 
of labour are protracted, and in many cases the 
work itself is of an extremely arduous and 
fatiguing nature. 

At the end of a certain term of service, the | 
supervisor, if he have previously petitioned the, 
Board for promotion, and his books and work 
have been found in a satisfactory condition, is 
permitted to enter for another semi-competitive 
technical examination, the nature of which is in | 
its general outlines the same as that previously | 
undergone by the division officer, but of a much 
more difficult character. The reward of success 
in this examination is the immediate promotion 
to the rank of Assistant-Inspector, and the 
subsequent appointment of Collector of Inland 
Revenue, the most responsible and lucrative in 
the service, and which is regarded by the average | 
assistant in the same light as a judgeship by a! 
Temple student. 

The great majority, however, of those who have 
attained to the rank of supervisor do not seek 
for further promotion, a fact which is not under 
the circumstances surprising, The supervisor, 
even if he progress no further, is in possession 
of a salary which will compare favourably with 
that of other professional men, and also occupies 
a position which is at the same time one of great 
responsibility, and likewise one which will be 
certain to ensure for him a considerable amount | 
of respect. 

The assistant-inspector, immediately upon his 
promotion, has again to enter upon a life of a 
somewhat knockabout description, Until, by | 
seniority, he receives a fixed appointment, he | 
will officiate in various parts of the kingdom for 
collectors who may be temporarily absent from | 
their posts. At the end of this probationary 

eriod, which is of two or three years’ duration, | 
“ will in his turn be appointed to a Collector- 
ship, and will be for the future ensconced in that 


'to the Board of Inland Revenue for the due 


off-coloured ; and in his wanderings or over his 
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‘arm-chair’ which forms the Mecca of the Excise 
officers’ weary pilgrimage. 

In the United Kingdom there are about ninety 
Inland Revenue ‘collections’ of varying degrees of 
importance. In each of these districts the chief 
revenue officer is the collector, who is responsible 


collection of the various taxes, duties, and licenses 
placed under his control, as also for the conduct, 
Xe. of his subordinate officers. To one of these 
districts which is considered as of comparatively 
small importance, the quondam assistant-inspector 
will now be appointed, and will receive, accord- 
ing to seniority and merit, future promotion to 
collectorships of a more important and likewise 
of a more lucrative character. 

Of superior rank to the collector of Inland 
Revenue there now remain only the ten Inspect- 
ors, the Chief Inspector, and the Secretary. In 
order to obtain promotion from the collector’s 
chair to one of these staff appointments, no | 
further examination has to be undergone, pro- | 
motion being the reward of combined merit, | 
ability, and seniority. The power of making 
these appointments is vested absolutely in the | 
hands of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue ; | 
the reasons which influence them in making such 
appointments are never disclosed, but kept, as it 
were, cabinet secrets. 

The chief inspector is the responsible head of 
the outdoor service ; while the secretary is, under 
the Board, the chief officer of the entire depart- 
ment. Higher promotion than that of secretary 
has, it is believed, been obtained in only one 
instance, when the gentleman referred to became 
Deputy-Chairman of Inland Revenue. The posi- 
tion of Chairman has never yet been occupied 
by a gentleman who has risen from the ranks 
of the Excise service. Perhaps the future may 
see the practical fulfilment of a consummation so 
much to be wished. 


THE LOST DIAMONDS OF THE 
ORANGE RIVER. 
By H. A. Brypey. 
I, 


Many are the stories told at the outspan fires of 
the South African transport riders, some weird, 
some romantic, some of native wars, some of fierce 
encounters with the wild beasts of the land. 
Often as I travelled with my friends up-country 
we stopped to have a chat with these rugged 
people, and some strange and interesting informa- 
tion was obtained in this way. The transport 
rider—the carrier of Africea—with his stout wagon 
and span of oxen travels year after year over 
the rough roads of Cape Colony, and far beyond, 
in all directions, and is constantly encountering 
all sorts and conditions of men, white, black, and 


evening camp-fire he picks up great store of legend 
and adventure from the passing hunters, explorers, 
and traders. 

One night, after a day’s journey through the 
Bush-veldt, we lay at a farmhouse near which was 
a public outspan. At this outspan two transport 
riders were sitting snugly over their evening meal. 
They seemed a couple of cheery good fellows, one 
an English Africander, the other an Englishman, 
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an old University man, and well read, as we 
afterwards discovered, and nothing would suit 
them but that we should join them and take pot- 
luck. 3 

Supper finished, some good old Cango (the best 
home-manufactured brandy of the Cape, made in 
the Outshoorn district) was produced, pipes lighted, 
and then we began to ‘yarn. For an hour or 
more we talked upon a variety of topies—old days 
in England, the voyage to the Cape, the Colony, 
its prospects, and its sport. 

“Tis strange,’ said one of our number, ‘how 
little is known of the Orange River—at all events | 
west of the Falls. I don’t think I ever met a man 
who had been down it. One would think the 
Colonists would know something of their northern 
boundary ; as a matter of fact they don’t’ 

‘Ah! talking of the Orange River reminds me,’ 
said the younger of the transport riders, the ex- 
Oxonian and the more loquacious of the two, ‘of | 
a most extraordinary yarn I heard from a man 
I fell in with, some years back, stranded in the | 
“thirst-land” north-west of Shoshong. Poor chap! | 
he was in a sorry plight. He was an English | 
gentleman, who for years had, from sheer love of | 
sport and a wild life, been hunting big game in | 
the interior. That season he had stayed too late 
on the Chobe River near where it runs into the 
Zambesi, and with most of his people had got 
fever badly. They had had a disastrous trek out, 
losing most of their oxen and all their horses ; 
and when I came across them they were stuck | 
fast in the doorst-land (thirst-land), unable to move 
forward or back. For two and a half days they 
had been without water; and from being in bad | 
health to begin with, hadn’t half a chance ; and | 
if I had not stumbled upon them, they must all 
have been dead within fifteen hours. I had | 
luckily some water in my vatjes, and managed to | 
pull them round; and that night, leaving their 
wagon in the desert, in hope of being saved subse- 
quently, and taking as much of the ivory and valu- | 
ables as we could manage, and Mowbray’s (the | 
Englishman’s) guns and ammunition, we made a 
good trek, and reached water on the afternoon of | 
the next day. I never saw a man so grateful as 
Mowbray. During the short time I knew him I 
found him one of the best fellows and most | 
delightful companions I ever met. I dosed him 
with quinine, and pulled him together till we got 
to Shoshong; but before we had got half-way | 
down to Griqualand, Mowbray grew suddenly 
worse, and died one evening in my wagon just 
at sunset. We buried him under a kameel-doorn | 
tree, covering the grave with heavy stones, and | 
fencing it strongly with thorns, to keep away 
the jackals and hyenas. 

‘Many and many a talk I had with poor Mow- | 
bray before he died. One evening in particular, 
as we sat before the camp-fire on the dewless 
ground, where I had propped him up, and made | 
him comfortable, he told me a most strange story, 
a story so wonderful that most people would look 
upon it as wildly improbable. He began in this 
way : 


Felton, you have been a kind friend to me— 
kind and tender as any woman, and I feel I owe 
you more than I am ever likely to repay. Yet, if 
you want wealth, I believe I can put it in your 
way.—Do you know the northern bank of the 


gathered together 


| rhinoceros, a savage old bull. 


Orange River between the Great Falls and the 
sea!—No, I don’t suppose you do, for very few 
ana have ever trekked down it; still fewer 
iave ever got down to the water from the great 
walis of desolate and precipitous mountain that 
environ its course; and except myself and two 
others, neither of whom can ever reveal its where- 
abouts, I believe no mortal soul upon this earth 
has ever set eyes upon the place I am going to 
tell you about. Listen! 

In 1871, about the time the Diamond Fields 
were discovered and people began to flock to 
Griqualand West, I was rather bitten with the 
mania, and for some months worked like a nigger 
on the Fields. During that time I got to know 
a good deal about stones. I soon tired of the life, 
however, and finally sold my claim and what 
diamonds I had acquired, fitted up a wagon, 
some native servants, and 
trekked again for those glorious hunting-grounds 
of the interior, glad enough to resume my old and 
ever-charming life. Amongst my servants was a 
little Bushman, Klaas by name, whom I after- 
wards found a perfect treasure at spooring and 
hunting. Like all true Bushmen, he was daunt- 
less as a wounded lion and determined as a rhino- 
ceros, which is saying a good deal. I suppose 
Klaas had had more varied experience of South 
African life than any native I ever met. Origin- 
ally, he had come as a child from the borders 
of the Orange River, where he had been taken 
prisoner in a Boer foray, in which nearly all his 
relations were shot down. He had then been 
‘apprenticed’ in the family of one of his captors, 
where he had acquired a certain knowledge of 
semi-civilised life. From the Boer family of the 
back country he had subsequently drifted farther 
down into the Colony, and thence into an elephant- 
hunter’s retinue. The western Orange River and 
its mysteries—for it is a mysterious region—he 
knew, as I afterwards discovered, better than any 
man in the world. Well, we trekked up to 
Matabeleland, and after some trouble got per- 
mission to hunt there; and a fine time we had, 
getting a quantity of ivory, and magnificent sport 


,among lions, elephants, buffalo, rhinoceros, and 


all manner of smaller game. 

Klaas, who was sometimes a bit too venture- 
some, got caught one day in the open by a black 
The old brute 
charged and slightly tossed him once, making a 
nasty gash in his thigh, but not fairly getting his 
horn under him; and was just turning to finish 
the poor little beggar, when I luckily nicked in. 
I had seen the business, and had had time to rush 
out on to the plain, and just as Lorelé charged at 


| poor Klaas, to finish him off as he lay, I got 


up within forty yards, let drive, and, as luck 
would have it, dropped him with a ‘500 express 
bullet behind the shoulder, Even then, the fierce 
brute recovered himself, and tried to charge me 
in turn; but he was now disabled, and I soon 
settled his game. After that episode, Klaas — 
himself about the only grateful native I ever 
heard of, and seemed as if he couldn’t do enough 
for me. 

Sometime after he had got over his wound, he 
‘ame tome and said: ‘Sieur! you said one day 
that you would like to know whether there are 
diamonds anywhere else than at New Rush (as 
Kimberley was then called). Well, sieur, 1 have 
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been working at New Rush, and I know what | headed barbel, fellows with dark greenish-olive 
diamonds are like, and I can tell you where you | backs and white bellies ; and I caught them with 
can find as many of them in a week’s search as| scraps of meat, bees, mug peo anything I 


you may like to pick up.’ 

‘What do you mean, Klaas?’ said I, turning 
sharply round, to see if the Bushman was joking. 
But, on the contrary, Klaas’s little weazened 
monkey-face wore an expression perfectly serious, 
and apparently truthful. 

‘Ja, sieur, it is truth. If ye will so trek with 
me to the Groot [Orange] Rivier, three or four 
days beyond the Falls, I will show you a place 
where there are hundreds and hundreds of 
diamonds, big ones, too, many of them, to be 
found lying about in the gravel. I have played 
with them, and with other mooi steins too, often 
and often as a boy, when I used to poke about 
here and there up and down the Groot Rivier. 


could get hold of, as fast as 
out, for an hour or two at a time. 
After the parching and most harassing trek 
across the desert, our encampment seemed a 
terrestrial paradise. The guinea-fowls called con- 


could pull them 


| stantly with pleasant metallic voices from among 


My father and grandfather lived near the place | 
I speak of ; and I know the way to the valley | 


where these diamonds are, well, though no one 
but myself knows of them ; for I found them by 
chance, and, selfish-like, never told of my child’s 
secret. I will take you to the place, if you 
like, 

‘Are you really speaking truth, Klaas?’ said I 
severely. 


7 


‘Ja, ja! sieur; I am, I am!’ he earnestly and 


vehemently reiterated. 

‘Well, Klaas,’ said I at last, ‘I believe you; and 
we'll trek down to the Orange River, and see this 
wonderful diamond valley of yours,’ 

Shortly after this conversation, we came back 
to Shoshong, where I sold my ivory; and then, 
with empty wagon and the oxen refreshed by a 
good rest, set our faces for the river. From 
Sheshong in Bamangwato we went straight away 
across the south-eastern corner of the Kalahari 
in an oblique direction pointing south-west. It 
was a frightfully waterless and tedious journey, 
especially after passing the Langeberg, which we 
kept on our left hand. Towards the end of the 
journey we found no water at a fountain where 
we had expected to obtain it, and thereby lost 
four out of twenty-two oxen (for I had six spare 
ones) ; and at last, after trekking over a burning 
and most broken country, we were beyond measure 
thankful to strike the river some way below the 
Great Falls. 
spot, where the 
river—the only place for perhaps thirty or forty 
miles where the water, shut in by mighty moun- 


Klaas had led us to a most lovely | 
ground slopes gradually to the | 


tain walls, can be approached—and where we | 
could rest and refresh ourselves and our oxen. | 
| pered to me after supper that night with gleaming 


Here we stopped four days. 
resting-place. 
following its course, grew charming avenues of 
willows, mimosa, and bastard ebony. Two or 
three islands densely clothed with bush and 
greenery dotted the broad and shining bosom 
of the mighty stream. 
quietly in the flood, and fish were plentiful. The 
mimosa was now in full bloom, and the sweet 
fragrance of its yellow flowers everywhere per- 
fumed the air as we strolled by the river’s brim. 


It was a_ perfect 


I had some old scraps of fishing-tackle with me ; 


and having cut myself a rod from a willow-tree, 
I employed some of my spare time in catching 
fish, and had, for South Africa—which, as you 
know, is not a great angling country—capital 
sport. The fish captured were a kind of flat- 


Down the banks of the river, and | 


Hippopotami wallowed | 


the trees that margined the river, and furnished 
capital banquets when required. Other feathered 
game and small antelopes were plentiful. At 
night, as I lay in my wagon contentedly looking 
into the starry blue, studded with a million points 
of fire, and mildly admiring the glorious effulgence 
of the greater constellations, I began to conjure 


up all sorts of dreams of the future, of which the | 


bases and foundations were piles of diamonds 
culled from Klaas’s wondrous valley. 

Having recruited from the desert journey, and 
all, men and beasts, being in good heart and 
fettle, we presently started away down the river 
for the ew of diamonds. I had, besides Klaas, 
four other men as drivers, voer-loopers, and after- 
riders, and they, naturally enough, were extremely 
curious to know what on earth the ‘Baas’ could 
want to trek down the Orange River for—a 
country where no one came, and of which no 
one had ever even heard. I had to tell them 
that I was prospecting for a copper mine ; for, as 
you probably Coen there are many places in 
this region where that metal occurs. As we were 
doubtful whether we should find water at the 
next fountain that Klaas knew of, owing to the 
prevalence of drought, I filled the water vatjes 
and every other utensil I could think of ; and 
then, all being ready and the oxen inspanned, we 
moved briskly forward. 

We had now to make a détour to the right, 
away from the river, and for great part of a day 
picked our painful footsteps over a rough and 
semi-mountainous country. Towards evening, we 
emerged upon a dreary and interminable waste 
that lay outstretched before us, its far horizon 
barred in the dim distance by towering mountains, 
through which we should presently have to force 
our passage. That evening we outspanned in a 
howling wilderness of loose and scorching sand, 
upon which scarcely a bush or shrub found sub- 
sistence. Next night, more dead than alive, we 
halted beneath the loom of a gigantic moun- 
tain range, whose recesses we were to pierce on 
the following morning. Half a day beyond this 
barrier lay the valley of diamonds, as Klaas whis- 


excited eyes, 

That night as we lay under the mountain was 
one of the most stifling I ever endured in South 
Africa, where, on the high tablelands of the 
interior, nights are usually cool and refreshing. 
Even the moist heat of the Zambesi Valley was 
not more trying than this torrid empty desert. 
The oven-like heat cast up all day from the 
sandy plain seemed to be returned at night by 
these sun-scorched rocks with redoubled intensity. 
Waterless we lay, sweltering in our misery, with 
blackened tongues and parched and cracking lips. 
The oxen seemed almost like dead things. Often 
have I inwardly thanked Pringle, the poet of 
South Africa, for his sweet and touching verse, 
written with the love of this strange wild land 
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deep in him, and for his striking descriptions of 
its beauties and its fauna. As I lay panting that 
night, cursing my luck and the folly that brought 
me thither, I lit a lantern and opened his glowing 
pages. What were almost the first lines to greet 
my gaze? These! 

A region of emptiness, howling and drear, 

Which man hath abandoned from famine and fear ; 

Which the snake and the lizard inhabit alone, 

With the twilight bat from the yawning stone ; 

Where grass, nor herb, nor shrub takes root, 

Save poisonous thorns that pierce the foot: 

And here, while the night-winds around me sigh, 

And the stars burn bright in the midnight sky, 

As I sit apart by the desert stone, 

Like Elijah at Horeb’s cave alone, 

‘A still small voice’ comes through the wild 

(Like a father consoling his fretful child), 

Which banishes bitterness, wrath, and fear, 

Saying—Man is distant, but God is near. 


We hailed the passage of the mountains next 
morning with something akin to delight. Any- 
thing to banish the monotony of these last two 
days of burning toil, Klaas, as the only one of 
us who knew the country, directed our move- 
ments; and with hoarse shouts and re-echoing 
cracks from the mighty wagon-whip, slowly our 
caravan was set in motion. Our entrance to the 
mountains was effected through a narrow and 
extremely difticult pass, strewn with huge boulders, 
and overgrown with brush and underwood. 

It would be tedious to relate all the labours 
of the trying trek among these awful mountain 
passes; but on the third day we had overcome 
the chief difficulties, and had outspanned for a 
final rest before completing our work, if to com- 
plete it were possible. Shading my eyes from 
the fierce sunlight, I looked upward at the long 
slope of mountain, broken here and there, and 
occasionally shaggy with bush. Over all the 
fierce atmosphere quivered, seething and dancing 
in the sun-blaze. I looked again with doubt and 
dismay at the gasping oxen, many of them lying 
foundered and almost dead from thirst and fatigue, 
and my spirits, usually brisk and unflagging, sank 


= 
below zero. Klaas had told me previously of a 


most wonderful pool of water that lay on the | 


crown of a mountain, where we should outspan 
finally before entering upon the portals of the 
diamond valley. Now he came to me and said, 
pointing upwards; ‘Sieur, de sweet water lies 
yonder, op de berg. It is a beautiful pool, such as 
ye never saw the like of ; if we reach it, we are 
saved, and the oxen will soon get round again. 
Ye must get them up somehow, even without the 
wagon,’ 

The tiny, yellow, blear-eyed Bushman, stand- 
ing over me as I sat on a rock, pointing with his 
lean arm skywards, his anxious dirt-grimed face 
streaming with perspiration, was hardly the figure 
of an angel of hope; and yet at that moment 
he was an angel to me; for we had tasted no 
water to speak of for close on three days, and had 
had besides a frightfully trying trek. 

We lay panting and grilling for an hour or 
more ; and then I told my men that water in any 
quantity lay at the mountain top, and that we 
must at all hazards get the oxen up to it. Only 
a mile of ascent, or a little more, lay before us ; 
but so feeble were the oxen, that we had the 
greatest difficulty to drive the bulk of them to 
the top, even without the encumbering wagon. 


Three utterly refused to move, and were left 
behind. At last we reached the krantz, and after 
a hundred yards’ walk upon its flat top, we 
came almost suddenly upon a most wonderful 
and, to us, most soul-thrilling sight. 

A dense bush of mimosa-thorn and other shrubs 
grew around, here and there relieved by wide 
patches of open space. The oxen getting the 
breeze, and scenting water, suddenly began to 
display a most extraordinary freshness ; up went 
their heads, their dull eyes brightened, and they 
trotted forwards to where the jungle apparently 
grew thickest. For a time they found no open- 
ing ; but after following the circling wall of bush, 
at length a broad avenue was disclosed—an avenue 
doubtless worn smooth by the passage of elephants, 
rhinoceroses, and other mighty game; and then 
there fell upon our sight the most refreshing 
prospect that man ever gazed upon. Thirty yards 
down the opening there lay a great pool of water, 
‘about two hundred feet across at its narrowest 
point, and apparently of immense depth. The 
| pool was circular, its sides were of rock and 
| quartz, and completely inaccessible from every 
| approach save that by which we had reached it. 
| It was indeed completely encompassed by precipi- 

tous walls, about thirty feet in height, which 
defied the advent of any other living thing than 
a lizard or a rock-rabbit. 

How the poor beasts drank of that cool pellucid 
| flood, and how we human beings drank too! I 
| thought we should never have finished. The 
| oxen drank and drank till the water literally ran 
| out of their mouths as they at last turned away. 
| Then I cast off my clothes and plunged into the 
| water. It was icy cold and most invigorating, 
| and I swam and splashed to my heart’s content. 
| After my swim and a rest, I directed my men to 
fill the four buckets we had brought; and then, 
leaving the horses in charge of one of their 
number, we drove the cattle, loth though they 
were to leave the water, back to the wagon, 
going very carefully, so as not to spill the water. 
At length we reached the valley, only to find two 
of our poor foundered bullocks lying nearly dead. 
The distant lowing of their refreshed comrades 
had, I think, warned them of good news, and the 
| very smell of the water revived them ; and after 
two buckets apiece of the cold draught had been 
gulped down their kiln-dried throats, they got 
up and shook themselves and rejoined their 
fellows. 

We rested for a short time, and then inspanned 
and started for the upland pool. The oxen, worn 
and enfeebled though they were, had such a heart 
put into them by their drink, and seemed so well 
to know that their watery salvation lay up there, 
only a short mile distant, that they one and all 
bent gallantly to the yokes, and dragged their 
heavy burden to the margin of the bush-girt 
water. We now outspanned for the night, made 
' strong fires, for the spoor of leopards was abund- 
ant, stewed some bustards, ate a good supper, 
and turned in, 

I suppose we had not been asleep two hours 
when I was awakened by the sharp barks and 
yelping of my dogs, the kicks and scrambles of 
the oxen, and the shouts of the men. Snatching 
up my rifle and rushing out, I was just in time 
to see a firebrand hurled at some dark object 
that sped between the fires. 
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‘What is it, Klaas?’ I shouted. 

‘Allemaghte! it is a tiger [leopard], sieur,’ 
cried the Bushman, ‘and he has Hse, one of 
the dogs.’ 

True enough, on inspecting the yelping sufferer, 
Rooi-Kat, a brindled red dog, and one of the 
best of my pack, I found the poor wretch at 
its last gasp, with its throat and neck almost 
torn toribbons. Cursing the sneaking cowardly 
leopard, I saw that the replenished fires blazed 
up, and again turned in. 

It must have been about two o'clock in the 
morning—the coldest, the most silent, and the 
dreariest of the dark hours, that fatal hour 
betwixt night and day when many a flickering 
life, unloosed by death, slips from its moorings— 
when I was again startled from slumber by a 
most blood-curdling yell. Hunters, as you know, 
sleep light, and seem instinctively to be aware of 
what passes around them, even although appar- 
ently wrapped in the profoundest sleep. 1 knew 
in a moment that that agonised ery came from a 
human throat; and I rushed out. What a din 
was there, from dogs, men, and oxen, and above 
all those horrid human screams. I had my loaded 
rifle, and rushing up toa confused crowd strug- 
gling near the firelight, I saw what had happened. 
The youngest of my servants, a mere Bechuana 
boy, was hard and fast in the grip of an immense 
leopard, which was tearing with its cruel teeth 
at his throat. Klaas, bolder than his fellows, was 
| lunging an assegai into the brute’s ribs, seem- 
ingly without the smallest effect ; others were 
thrashing it with firebrands ; and the dogs were 
vainly worrying at its head and flanks. 
I saw instantaneously. Thrusting my followers 
aside, 1 ran up to the leopard, and, putting my 
rifle to its ear, fired. The express bullet did 
its work at once; the fiercest and most tenacious 
of the feline race could not refuse to yield its 
life with its head almost blown to atoms; and 
loosening its murderous hold, the brute fell dead. 
3ut too late! The poor Bechuana boy lay upon 
the sand, wounded to the death, After these 
horrors, sleep was banished, and as the gray light 
came up, we prepared for day. 

The morning broke at length in ruddiest splen- 
dour; and as the terrain was slowly unfolded 


before my gaze, I realised the desolate magnifi- | 


cence of the country. Mountains, mountains, 
mountains of grim sublimity rolled everywhere 
around! Far away below, as I looked westward, 
a thin silvery line, only visible for a little space, 
told of the great river flowing to the sea, inexor- 
ably shut in by precipitous mountain walls that 
guaranteed for ever its awful solitude. 

Klaas stood near, and as I gazed, he whispered, 
for my men were not far away: ‘Sieur, yonder 
straight in front of you, five miles away, lie 
the diamonds. If we start directly after break- 
fast, we shall have four hours’ hard climbing 
and walking to reach the valley.’ 

‘All right, Klaas,’ said I. ‘ Breakfast is nearly 
ready, and we’ll start as soon as we have fed.’ 

Breakfast was soon over, and then I spoke 
to my men. I told them that I intended to 
stay at this pool for a few days, and that in 
the meantime I was going prospecting in the 
mountains bordering the river. I despatched two 
of them to go and hunt for mountain buck in 
the direction we had come from; the others 


All this | 
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were to see that the oxen fed round about the 
water, where pasture was good and plentiful, and 
generally to look after the camp. For Klaas 
and myself, we should be away till dusk, perhaps 
even all night; but we did not wish to be 
followed or disturbed ; and unless those at the 
camp heard my signal of four consecutive rifle- 
shots, they were on no account to attempt to 
follow up our spoor. My men by this time des 
me and my ways well, and I was convinced that 
we should not be followed by prying eyes; 
and indeed, the lazy Africans were only too glad 
of an easy day in camp after their hard journey. 
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LOLLIPOPS. 


WHEN some time since the announcement went 
the rounds that chemical science had lighted upon 
a new product named ‘saccharine,’ three hundred 
and sixty times sweeter than sugar, the statement 
was received with elation by the whole consuming 
community, housewives and young folks alike. 
But a distinct ‘damper’—to employ, appropriately 
in this connection, a metaphor of the kitchen 
—was put on the general jubilation when a little 
later it was ascertained that the cost of producing 
the new substance rendered it unable to compete 
in the domestic circle with its older and more 
firmly established rival. It was sufficiently dis- 
illusionising to learn that the new product was a 
derivative of coal-tar; but when it was declared 
| for this reason to be an active antiseptic, and 
hence thoroughly innocuous, the last ray of joy 
disappeared, at least from the more juvenile 
section of those interested in such matters. 
Natural as may be the taste for sugar, one 
shared by humanity with all the higher animals, 
the element of unwholesomeness would seem to 
play no small part in the fascination which is 
exercised by sweets over their consumers, — If 
fashion has come to dethrone the lollipop of the 
schooldays of our fathers for the more refined 
bonbon of to-day, the favour enjoyed by both is 
founded on a taste common to the two genera- 
tions; for there are fashions in lollipops as in 
other matters. Though the succulent hard-bake, 
the luscious brandy ball, and the ever triumphant 
toffee of half a century back, still proudly hold 
their position beside the more modern inventions 
of French confectionery, other sugary favourites 
of our fathers’ youth have ceased even to be 
known by the names which to a generation gone 
by caused an involuntary handling of spare 
coppers in the disengaged pocket, and an aqueous 
deliquescence in the region of the salivary glands, 
It speaks of an age gone by to hear of sweets 
which bore names of such portent as ‘ Napoleon’s 
| Ribs’ Who now knows the subtle secret of their 
careful confection, though the recollection of their 
flavour lingers yet in the memory of oldsters still 
happily among us! The inexorable decrees of 
folios have dethroned ‘ Napoleon’s Ribs’ for the 
more modern chocolate cream, cocoa-nut ice, and 
the army of tempting caramels, fondants, drageés, 
and what not, which fill the sweet-shops in our 
city thoroughfares. Every reader of Thackeray 
remembers how dear old Colonel Newcome horri- 
fied his nephew by consuming an orange in 
genuine old-fashioned style in a box at Astley’s ; 
and so it is with the taste in lollipops, which by 
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that name are known no longer. Peppermint is 
voted ‘low ;’ brandy balls plebeian and ‘taboo,’ 
except in the privacy of home; while there is 
nothing but what is essentially within the com- 
plicated canons of ‘good form’ in the consump- 
tion of chocolate creams, 

As a nation, it is clear that we are growing in a 
taste for lollipops, and soon the sweet-shop will 
assume with us as much the dignity of a national 
institution as does the ‘candy’ store across the 
Atlantic. Candy and ice-cream, among a few 
other temporary enjoyments, such as tobogganing, 
sleighing, and base-ball, constitute the earthly 
paradise of the youthful American of both sexes ; 
‘candy’ being a comprehensive term, including 
the whole sweep of sugary products known in the 
old country as ‘sweets. In more homely trans- 
atlantic circles, a ‘candy-pulling, the simple 
entertainment accompanying the production of 
that form of goody known as ‘cream-candy,’ is 
one of the most popular of domestic dissipations. 
In its fun it decidedly compares favourably with 
the usually surreptitious manufacture of toffee by 
the younger members of an English household, 
generally carried out with the connivance of the 
servants. Yet toffee is as much a national sweet 
with English people as candy is with Americans. 
On the Continent, strange to say, toffee is un- 
known in any of its forms; yet our neighbours 
across the Channel possess their own national 
bonbons, and ill advised would be any one who 
disdained the fascinations of the skilfully con- 
structed fondant or the artfully prepared drageé, 
which the beneficent, rather perhaps more cor- 
rectly, the benevolent action of the lately much- 
discussed sugar bounties enables English con- 
sumers to purchase at every grocer’s shop at a 
fourth the cost at which precisely the same article 
can be found in the very expensive con/fiseries of 
the Paris boulevards. 

It is of course due to the cheapness of sugar 
that we have come to be so much larger con- 
sumers of lollipops than formerly. Sweets which 
once were made by some good old dame in the 
quiet of her back kitchen, are now ‘manufactured ’ 
by machinery ; they fill up whole windows in 
piles which surpass the wildest dreams of the 
childhood of a generation gone by. Lollipops 
which used to be purchased by the ounce are now 
retailed by the pound. This is indeed a revolu- 
tion. Perhaps, however, like most revolutions, 
it will produce its own reaction, and cloy that 
insatiable craving for sweets against which 
parents are so loud in their denunciations. It 
1s a process which never fails in its application, 
that when a grocer engages a new shopboy he is 
usually allowed by his employer to help himself 
freely to the tempting stores of sweet stuff placed 
Within his reach. By the unfailing influence of 
that equilibrium which science informs us Nature 
never fails to restore whenever it is disturbed, 
the new apprentice finds within a week, amidst the 
surrounding occupations of his lot, that philo- 
sophic calm which can ill be understood by those 
unacquainted with the painful process of educa- 
tion through which the humble stoic of the 
counter has successfully passed. 

It is easy to see the objections which parents 
bring against the consumption of sweets. Apart 
from the purely side issues of danger from 
adulteration and poisonous colouring matter, 
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the action of sweets is to interfere with the 
healthy appetite for nutritious food, on which the 
growth of childhood so largely depends. It was 
a shrewd knowledge of this simple physiological 
fact which, it will be remembered, was put to 
such use by Mrs Squeers in her generous adminis- 
tration of brimstone and treacle to the pupils 
at Dotheboys Hall. It is not till children have 
received some severe lesson from an unwise 
indulgence in a variety of sweets, topped off 
perhaps by a surfeit of ginger beer, as manu- 
factured for the juvenile market, that an experi- 
ence is gained, the results of which suffice for the 
rest of their natural life. There are none the less 
people who retain their taste for sweets far into 
advancing years, but it will be chiefly found to be 
those who indulge in no stimulants. This is the 
reason why men usually hold sweets in such 
pitying detestation, while women at all ages 
retain their youthful love of ‘goodies.’ Of late 
years, however, the medical profession has joined 
the ranks of those who declaim against sweets, 
Indeed, so successfully has the injurious action of 
sugar been explained, that it is surprising how 
many persons nowadays, even children, refuse 
sugar in their tea. But though doctors may 
declaim against the effects of sugar and of sweets 
generally, in the case of those suffering from the 
many forms of eczema now so prevalent, we may 
feel sure that the taste for lollipops will long con- 
tinue, founded as it is on one of the instinctive 
cravings of human nature. 


THE OROTAVA MURDER. 


As the murder occurred while I was on a visit 
to ny friend the English vice-consul in Orotava, 
I took an interest in it that was both personal 
and professional. Alonso, the victim, was an 
agreeable boy. He had done me various kind- 
nesses. He possessed the engaging suavity of 
manners that characterises the Spanish race ; and 
he was the English vice-consul’s clerk. Thus, 
when it was surmised that he had been put out 
of the way, we had good reason to think of him 
with revret. 

I will tell the tale as circumstantially as pos- 
sible. To an Englishman familiar with the 
English criminal courts, it will not seem remark- 
able. But it made a sensation in Tenerife, where 
murder is rare, notwithstanding the hot blood 
that may be supposed to run in the veins of the 
descendants of those rough old warriors of Spain 
who in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries colo- 
nised the Canary Islands. A thick octavo volume 
on the subject was written and printed; and 
locally, the Orotava murder is still mentioned 
with serious looks and soft tongues. 

It was the evening of an April day ; we had 
just finished dinner, and the vice-consul and I 
were smoking on the roof of the house in the 
dry warm atmosphere, when there came a ring 
at the door. Canarian doors are so made that, 
when pushed, several little bells tinkle one after 
the other or all at once; and this sound floated 
up to us from the inner court. 
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‘Who is there?’ called the vice-consul from the 
roof, 

‘Gente de paz’ (a peaceful person) was the 
conventional reply, in a woman’s voice.—‘Is my 
son here, senor ?’ she continued. 

‘What! Alonso? Has he not got home yet? 
He left the vice-consulate at four o’clock, and it 
is now seven.’ This my friend shouted to the 
woman, who had nothing to say in rejoinder. 

‘I do not know, senor. He has not come. 
Ave Maria! the boy was never so late before.’ 

‘There must be something wrong,’ remarked 
the vice-consul to me. ‘Ido not suppose Alonso 


has really gone off in the steamer outside the | 


port; but he might have done so, I gave him 
a bag with five hundred old dollars in it, to take 


to Don Carmon, never dreaming that there was | 


any risk.’ 

‘Oh!’ said I to this; and immediately a long 
vista of grim or serious possibilities rose up in 
my imagination. I had not a word of comfort to 
offer to my friend. 


Well, we descended to the orange and lemon | 


trees in the court, and then returned with the 
woman to her house. But no Alonso was there. 
From the boy’s house we walked to Don Carmon’s. 
Don Carmon was a rich merchant with a taste 
for curios. The vice-consul had promised to save 
for him all the old Spanish dollar pieces he could 
lay hands upon. Two days ago, he had been 
paid a bill almost wholly in these obsolete coins, 
and this money with the other accumulations was 
what Alonso the clerk had been bidden to take to 
the merchant. 

‘No; he has not been here,’ said Don Carmon, 
when he was interrogated. ‘Curamba! it has a 
bad look.’ 

We all agreed in this. 
woman’s sake, we tried to make light of the 
hoy’s disappearance, and spoke of his return home 
as a thing of course. Nevertheless, Alonso was 
never afterwards seen alive; nor were the five 
hundred dollars recovered. 


Of course, the Orotava police were requisitioned 


to unravel the mystery that environed the matter. | 
But they were so unused to criminal cases, real | 


or supposititious, of this kind, that they did 
nothing. 
of the vice-consul, when he blamed them because 
no elucidation was offered. ‘Without doubt, the 
boy has turned into a thief. Five hundred 


dollars is much money, and with it he might | 


go to America, or England, or where you please, 
to make his fortune.’ 

This was true. In their customary Spanish 
neglect of method, they had allowed several trans- 
atlantic steamers to leave Santa Cruz before it 
occurred to them that it might be well to subject 
all island passengers on these ships to a police 
inspection. Of course the boy had gone. There 
was nothing left to do except get a new clerk, 
and bid the boy’s mother thank Heaven she was 
never more likely to see the face of her wicked 
and untfilial son. But the woman was firm in 
maintaining Alonso’s integrity. ‘God knows he 
was good,’ she said. ‘He could not steal. He is 
dead, and some one has killed him.’ 

A month passed, and Alonso was fast being 
forgotten, when, by a chance incident, the boy’s 
mother was proved to be just in her asser- 


However, for the poor | 


‘What would you have?’ they asked | 
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tions and suspicions. Donna Concepcion Varda y 
| Ro, the rich widow of an advocate, who had 
_retired to Orotava to spend his last days in peace 
| and comfort, died, and had to be buried. There 
| Was a great crowd at the funeral. Many people 
|could not get into the little cemetery, and had 

to stand outside, looking at the swaying fronds of 
| the palm-trees that erew among the graves within 
lthe walls, With those who were able to follow 
| the coffin was a certain old beggar-man. He was 
| blind, and was led by a little girl. The old man 
had received much charitable help from the 
advocate’s widow, and now meant to show his 
esteem for her. But the child to whom he was 
tethered soon became restless when they were in 
the cemetery, and finally guided him to a secluded 
corner where he could sit down awhile in safety 
| by himself. She then ran away to join the crowd 
and watch the undertakers fill Donna Concepcion’s 
coflin with quicklime, as is the custom in Spanish 
countries. 

In the meantime, the old man became sensible 
of a very nauseous smell in his vicinity. He tried 
to move away, but only succeeded in tumbling 
down and hurting himself. He could not escape 
the bad odour. It came from a dead body— 
there was no question about that. But as all 
regular interments like Donna Concepcion’s were 
accompanied by the heaping of quicklime over 
every part of the body, in order to counteract 
the fumes of slow putrefaction, the old man 
naturally wondered. When the child returned 
to him, he bade her look about and see if she 
could see anything to which the smell might be 
attributed. ‘I should not be surprised, he 
remarked half jokingly, ‘if young Alonso is here, 
after all.’ 

The girl had no difliculty in localising the 
smell. It came from a square stone vault, which 
had hitherto been empty and neglected for a long 
time. A swarm of blue-bottle flies buzzed round 
the wide fissures of the tomb. The child peeped 
inside, and then, much frightened, told the blind 
man that she could see a body in its clothes 
lying in a heap at the bottom of the vault. 

‘Oh, it is Don Alonso without doubt,’ said the 
beggar, as they moved away and out of the 
burying-ground. 

At first, no credence was given to the light talk 
_of this poor mendicant. But when it reached the 
ears of Alonso’s mother, she took the matter up, 
/and formally petitioned that an investigation 
might be made. It was made: and the body 
| was at once recognised as that of Alonso. The 
skull had been beaten in, and marks of stabbing 
were found in different parts of the trunk. It 
was therefore unmistakably a case of murder. 
Moreover, the absence of blood-stains in the vault 
or the cemetery itself seemed to imply that the 
murder had been committed elsewhere, and that 
‘only as an afterthought had the body been carried 
into the cemetery. Of course, the money was 
|not to be seen. Thus, the motive of the crime 
was sufticiently manifest. 

The police were greatly excited over this dis- 
covery. They had ridiculed the blind man’s tale 
until it was verified, and had treated the words 

| of Alonso’s mother as so much senile maundering. 
They had it upon their honour, therefore, to 
atone for their errors by unexampled sagacity in 
| tracking the murderers. 
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Now, in the whole community of Port Orotava | 
there were but two rogues whom all the world | 
held to be rogues, They were José Zamorra, a | 
mason, and Pedro Martinez, a baker’s assistant. 
The police thought they could not do better than | 
arrest these men without loss of time. The priests | 
shook their heads at Zamorra and Martinez ; no | 
young girl would walk with them ; and had they | 
not been clever workmen, though dissolute men, | 
their employers would have joined the others in 
ostracising them, But when it came to evidence, 
there was none. The men had been away from | 
their work at the supposed time of the murder ; 
but then they never worked after five. They 
had not been seen in the streets of the town 
either; but the streets of Orotava are always 
desolate, and this was no evidence. Their wives 
spoke for them, swearing to everything that seemed 
favourable to them, though with a quenched and 
hangdog demeanour and a constant mutter of 
religious expletives that appeared odd. And 
lastly, to complete the proof of their innocence, 
it was shown that these two men were in the 
Casino by the seashore before six o'clock. Wit- 
nesses remembered the clean shirts worn by the 
men on this occasion and the reckless oaths they 
used ; and it was asked, how could men who had 
killed another man and carried him off to the 
cemetery, by any human endeavour be at the 
club as they were, and behave as they did, with | 
such a tedious piece of crime on their hands, 
and such a devil’s weight upon their consciences ? 
In short, Zamorra and Martinez met their exami- 
ners with a bold face, and were dismissed from 
the court stainless as to the murder. 

Two or three weeks later, the investigation 
entered upon a new phase. One of the police 
was accustomed to ramble along by the seashore, 
where the rough edges of the black lava rocks | 
stand sharply towards the water. During his 
promenade one evening, he noticed the blue and | 
white enamel plate of a house-number lying on 
the top of a flat piece of stone. In his absorption 
and displeasure—for he was thinking about the | 
murder, and wondering whom he could arrest— | 
he kicked the piece of enamel as far as he could, 
and sat down on the rock. The following even- | 
ing he took the same walk, and to his confusion | 
he found the enamelled number which he had 
spurned away replaced on the rock. Then he 
seated himself and thought awhile. What was, 
the meaning of it? He could not say. However, 
he pocketed the number. As he was about to 
go home, the fancy came to him to overturn 
the stone on which he had been sitting. He did 
so, and was much gratified to find that the reverse 
side of the slab was broadly dyed with what could | 
not be other than blood-stains. He was then | 
convinced that he had two vital links in the | 
chain of criminality that was to garrote some: | 
body. 

The enamel plate was curiously illustrative of | 
the dislike which one Spaniard’ has personally | 
to bring another into trouble. <A certain man | 
had been an involuntary witness of the murder. | 
Would he admit this before all the world? For 
many reasons, no. Nevertheless, he wished the | 
murderers to be punished. To attain this end, | 


he abstracted the doorplate from the house of | 
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intelligent passer-by to make more of. Upon the 
evidence of his doorplate—for it was his—Martinez 
was rearrested. Zamorra shared his fate, and they 
were both incarcerated in separate cells in the 
city prison. 

It was terribly humiliating to the strong arm 
of the law when it transpired that even with the 
help of the doorplate there was not a sufticiency 
of evidence against these men. No one doubted 


_that they had killed the boy, and yet they could 
| not be made to pay the penalty. In this dilemma, 


recourse was had to a plan much favoured by the 
old Inquisition, but which a sheriff of England 
might well be aghast at. The prison officials 
were bidden to tell each of the felons that the 
other had confessed the whole story, and that 
only by similar confession could any hope of 
mercy be anticipated. Martinez then straight- 
way declared that Zamorra had done the killing: 
he had only helped Zamorra to bury the body. 
Zamorra, on his part, swore that it was by acci- 
dent he met Martinez, when Martinez had com- 
pleted the murder, and wanted an assistant to 
hide the signs of his crime. Such were their 
respective tales at the outset. After a while, 
however, when each realised that there was no 
hope, a general confession was made, that they 
might at anyrate begin their long spell of purga- 
tory unshackled by those latest lies, 

This was the gist of their story: They had 


| wanted money to pay their debts, contracted at 


eards and cock-figlts. They had intelligence of 


| Alonso’s movements on the evening of his death. 


Martinez seduced the boy towards the lava beach, 


| where Zamorra joined lim in stunning and stab- 
| bing the poor fellow. 


They then dragged the 
body towards the sea, hoping that the tide would 
eventually float it away from Tenerife. This 
done, they recognised the need of an alili, if it 
came to the worst; and, parting, they hurried 
home, changed their clothes, and presented them- 
selves at the club, behaving in such a manner 
that the other members would be able to recall 
their presence on that particular evening. Early 
on the following day they returned to the beach, 
They then chose 
their time for taking it to the cemetery, where 
they threw it into the disused vault by which 
the old blind man had seated himself. After 
this, all they had to do was to turn the stone 
upon which Alonso’s body had lain during the 
night, and face the world with what effrontery 
they could muster. It had to be confessed that 
they had schemed with fair suecess up to the 
time when Martinez’s doorplate was used against 
him. 

The last scene in the tragedy was acted one 
July morning about three months after the 
murder, I joined the vice-consul, who in his 
official capacity formed one of the procession 
attendant upon the two felons on their way 
to execution. We passed through the Orotava 
streets, over their slippery grass-grown cobbles, 
and under the tearful gaze of many a native 
woman standing at the door of her house. The 
priest murmured a litany for the dead; and the 
half-dozen acolytes, all in black, who echoed the 
responses, laughed and chatted with the ease that 
is characteristic of them at a funeral. Thus we 


one of the felons, and placed it where it might | continued until we reached the seashore and the 
bear silent but adequate testimony for the first | exact spot where it was surmised the boy Alonso 
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had come to his end. Here the heavy wooden | 


chair of the garrote was already in its place, and | 
ropes and a thick stave lay on the ground close | 
by. The executioner was a strong fellow, though | 
nervous. Martinez was the first to die. It was 
a disagreeable spectacle, and one I do not wish 
to repeat. A quite indescribable cry gurgled | 
from the man’s throat when the executioner 
twisted the rope; then his eyes started from 
their sockets, and he was dead, though quiver- 
ing. Zamorra followed him, and died in the 
same way. 


A NEW SUBSTITUTE FOR GLASS. 

The introduction of a material combining all 
the advantages of glass with none of the corre- 
sponding disadvantages arising from its brittleness 
will be hailed with interest by every class of the 
public, who suffer daily in one form or another | 
from the fragile nature of the article it is now 
sought to supersede. The transparent wire-wove 
roofing, which is translucent, pliable as leather, 
and unbreakable, has for its basis a web of fine 
iron wire, with warp and weft threads about one- | 
twelfth of an inch apart. This netting is covered | 
on both sides with a thick translucent varnish, | 
containing a large percentage of linseed oil. The 
process of manufacture is conducted by dipping 
the sheets into deep tanks containing the com- | 
position until the required thickness is obtained ; 
the sheets are then dried in a heated chamber, and | 
after being stored for some time till thoroughly | 
set, are ready for use. The sheets can be made 
any colour desired, and range from amber to pale | 
brown. The roofing is very pliable ; and bending 
backwards and forwards without any injury, | 
readily adapts itself to curves or angles in roofing, | 
The new material is not only waterproof, but is | 
unaffected by steam, the heat of the sun, frost, | 
hail, rain, or indeed atmospheric changes of any 
kind. Being a non-conductor, buildings, winter- 
gardens, and similar structures remain cool in 
summer and warm in winter. Owing to its light- | 
ness as compared with glass—only half a pound | 
per square foot—considerable economy in the iron | 
or timber framing designed to carry it can be | 
secured, whilst saving in carriage is obtained in | 
addition to safety. 

Turning now to the question of cost. Wire- 
wove roofing is more expensive in first cost than 
ordinary glass ; but the many advantages, both in 
erection and maintenance, already set forth will, 
in the opinion of those interested in the question, 
more than counterbalance the primary additional 
outlay. A material that requires no glazing, can 
be cut with scissors and fixed with zinc nails, 
is an economical one to erect. For churches, 
passages, staircases, special coloured varieties to 
simulate glass similarly prepared are manufac- 
tured. Both the Admiralty and the War Office 
have availed themselves of the advantages to be 
derived from the employment of the new roofing 
material ; whilst it may be added that the Royal 
Aquarium at Westminster is entirely covered with 
it 


A list of the many and varied uses to which the 
wire-wove roofing may be applied would be a 


long one; amongst others, may be mentioned : 
Roofs of cotton mills, explosive and other factories, 
workshops of all classes, breweries, printing- works, 
railway stations, exhibitions, cricket pavilions, 
lawn-tennis courts, verandas, porches and covered 
ways, boathouses, engine-room skylights, conser- 
vaturies, ferneries, garden-frames and summer- 
houses, kiosks, stables, loose-boxes for horses and 
cattle, barns, cowhouses and shepherds’ houses, 
pheasantries, poultry-runs, fowl-houses and ken- 
nels, skylights, markets, schools, laundries, port- 


_ able buildings, temporary structures, hospital and 


military huts, and all other buildings requiring 
to be light and dry. 


WARFARE 


I. 
My hand has lost its cunning and its power ; 
I cannot fight ; 
My arm hangs helpless, like a wounded flower, 
Killed by a blight ! 
My tendons, once of steel, are limp and shrunk— 
Each yields, and bends ; 
My iron frame is like the blasted trunk 
That lightning rends ! 


II. 
And where my armour ? 
I wake to find 
That I am standing here, disarmed, alone— 
With youth behind— 
And strength, and beauty, and all else that dies, 
Locked chill in death— 
Gone ! like a vision of the night, that flies 
At Morn’s first breath ! 


Is it also gone ? 


III. 
What has my warfare brought me? What great gain? 
How much renown ? 
Where are my trophies ? Where my conquered slain? 
And where my crown ? 
What are my victories, that I should share 
The victor’s seat ? 
I fought as one who vainly beats the air, 
And gained—defeat ! 


IV. 
And this the end is! this the climax grand! 
The acme won— 
The final downfall of a house of sand, 
The last rood run ! 
And what my profits are, I ask in vain, 
For none are shown ; 
Nothing is left that I can count as gain, 
Or call my own. 
v. 
I toyed with shadows, while the sands of Time 
Rolled swiftly on ; 
And said not, ‘This is youth,’ until its prime 
Was past and gone ! 
And now, in shame, before the Head Supreme, 
With garments rent, 
I crave for grace, that I may yet redeem 
The time misspent ! 
NannizE Power O'Donocuve. 
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